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and also Captain Fryatt's ship the Brussels^ which with two
small gun-boats, Thetis and Iphigenia^ had been sunk in the
mouth of the harbour. We lunched at the Mole, but the high
wind and the sand blowing about made it a most unpleasant
spot. Besides, it was very cold. We drove on to Bruges,
where we saw the docks. There were no German submarines
left there by that time, so we looked round the town, which
was very little damaged, and then returned to Cassel by
Thourout, Roulers, Menin and Ypres. The bridges at the
exits from Bruges had all been blown up during the German
retreat in October 1918.

This day's outing let me understand for the first time just
where the Germans had been. Douglas explained how they
had come up the Menin Road in 1914 and pointed out Mont
Kemmel, Mont Noir, Mont Rouge and Mont des Cats, all of
which had been so important as dominating hills. One could
not but be struck by the strength and thoroughness of the
construction of the German gun emplacements and build-
ings. The country, now bare and desolate, must have been
so different during the fighting round Ypres in 1914 when it
was quite well wooded.

The next day we visited Hazebrouck, where we saw
Douglas's old headquarters, which he occupied from the
22nd of November to the 22nd of December 1914. We also
saw the house where Lord French stayed during the Neuve
Chapelle fighting. We then drove through what was left of
the Forest of Nieppe (which had been strongly fortified and
which the Germans had almost reached in the spring of
1918), on our way to Hinges, Douglas's headquarters as
commander of the ist Corps in December 1914, and again
for the four months preceding his appointment as com-
mander-in-chief in December 1915. As we passed through
St. Venant, Douglas pointed out where he and Lord
Kitchener had discussed conscription in July 1915, and also
where smoke candles had been made for the fighting at
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